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Written for the Youth's Companion. |ay. Little Sarah came in and sat down beside 
me at an open window to study her Sabbath school 
x J ‘ SHER. maga 
oS oe oe ee oe lesson. Her mother was also reading in the room. 


Poor Fido! I think he will have a hard task of 
itto learn his A. B. C’s. George has taught him 
tostand on his hind legs and hold up his fore 
paws, and he dees that very well; but though he 
knows a great deal for a dog, he was never in- 
tended for a great student, and I think George 
might as well spare himself the trouble of teach- 
ing—don’t you? I suppose you have all heard of 
dancing dogs and monkeys. Now, for my own 
part, I am never pleased to see any such exhibi- 
tion, because I know that in almost every instance 
agreat deal of cruelty is practised in order to 
make them obey; such as applying red hot irons, 
incase they refuse, and a great many other things 
of that kind, which I would mot shock you by re- 
peating. 

I suppose you have visited the Menagerie in 
Union street. Well, there were a great many very 
curious animals there, were there rot? There 
was the antelope, with its large soft dark eye; 
the huge elephant, the bear, the monkey, and a 
great many more, that I can’t remember. But I 
pitied the poor creatures when I saw the keeper 
going the rounds every few minutes rattling on the 
bars of their cages, or rousing them with a stick 
for the gratification of the visiters. The baboon 
is always I think a disgusting animal; it is such 
an ugly caricature of man. 

While there I saw a man trying to feed a dove, 
which had pecked at his hand till it had drawn 
blood. I asked him what he was going to do 
with it, and why it wouldn’t eat. He pointed to 
an Anaconda at a little distance, and said, ‘I 
want it to feed; for we are going to give it to the 
Anaconda tomorrow!”’ Poor little dove, I would 
have set it at liberty if I could have had an oppor- 
tunity, though I suppose they would soon have 
procured another in its place. 

I saw a little girl amusing herself by tossing her 
bag at alarge Rhinoceros. Presently the crea- 
ture gave a spring anda pull; jerked the string 
out of her hand, and chewed up the bag in less 
time than I have taken to tell you about it. The 
poor little girl stood looking at him the very pic- 
ture of despair. Large tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she stood with her eyes fixed steadily 
upon him, till the last fragment of her bag had 
disappeared from sight. I tried to comfort her, 
but she kept on crying most piteously; when sud- 
denly the creature opened his mouth, and the bag 
dropped out, but wholly unfit for the little girl to 
use again. [ think she will admire such animals 
a a distance in future. They make rather rough 
playmates for little children. H. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


“YE SHALL KEEP MY SABBATHS,” 


I was on a visit, one summer, to some friends 


m the great city of Boston. They had two or 
three children whom I loved very much to talk 


pein was Sarah, was a very intelligent child, and 
generally very amiable and pleasant. 

| very inquisitive too, and would ask me a great 
many questions about what she did not understand, 
and never seemed tired of learning something 
;new. 


| aim very glad io say it generally is, in Boston, on; 
the Sabbath,) and I sat down in the parlor after 
church, enjoying very much the beauty of the 


tention was from time to time drawn to the little 


She was 





One Sunday afternoon, the sun was shining 


I had taken a book from the library, but my at- 


that a great deal of what the minister had said was 
very plain so that she could have easily understood 
it; but I will not repeat any more of our conversa- 
tion now; I have something else to say. 

Little readers of the Companion—I have written 
this piece on purpose for you; because I have 
good reason to think that many of you keep the 


| pleasantly, the streets were still and quiet, (as {; Sabbath no better than little Sarah. Now I wish 


you would stop and think before you read any fur- 
ther, whether you listen to what is said in the 
church by your good minister, and are careful to 
keep the Sabbath at home too, by being busy with 
good and proper reading or conversation. Per- 
haps you will think you are too small; but Sarah 
was nine years old, and J do not think many of you 





girl by my side. She sat quietly for a while 
studying, at length her notice was attracted to the 
passers in the street before the window, and turn- 
ing to her mother she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
see how that man walks, he turns both his feet in! 
what makes him, mother?”’ The mother looked 
up, and told her it was a natural deformity, and 
then went on with her reading. 

Sarah was silent a few minutes, and then spoke 
again, ‘‘ Mother, that lady’s bonnet looks like 
aunt Julia’s new one that she had from NewYork; 
look Ma.” Her mother raised her eyes, and then 
turned them again upon her book. 

‘*Ma,” said she again, ‘‘eight ladies have 
passed by with feathers in their bonnets,’’ 

‘* Sarah, my dear, are you getting your lesson?”’ 
Her mother looked up, as she said this, and saw 
the little girl raised in her chair so as to lean over 
the window sill. Supporting herself with one 
hand, she held in the other her Bible hanging by 
one corner, and the question book had fallen upon 
the cricket at her feet. 

In obedience to her mother the little girl left 
the window, and seated herself on a cricket that 
stood at the other side of the room. But she had 
learnt her lesson, and being an active child, she 
sat very uneasily for the want of something to do. 


are younger than that. I knew a little girl only 
six years old, who a few Sundays since, being 
|asked about the sermon, gave the text, and almost 
all the leading remarks of the preacher. The 
sermon was about the difference between the rich 
and the poor in their attention to religion. Won't 
you try, little boys and girls who read this, the 
next Sunday, and see if you cannot understand 
what the sermon is about. I dare say many of 
you have older brothers and sisters, who will 
hear you repeat what you can remember, and help 
you out. I once knew of a little band of brothers 
and sisters who made a kind of class, and used to 
‘write down the sermon together every Sunday. 
One of the older ones did the writing and each 
put in what they remembered, and the youngest 
was only about seven years old. 

A great while age there did not use.to be but a 
very few Sunday books for children, but now there 
is hardly a child in the United States, who has not 
some within his or her reach. Mr. Abbot has 
written some that are very interesting indeed. 
The ‘‘ Fireside Piety ” is-one of them, and there 
are a great many more published by the American 
Sunday School Union. And then God has had a 
great many very pretty, and instructive, and true 
stories written in the Bible, that children may read. 
There is the story of Daniel, and of David, and 


First she took off her ccral necklace, and tied and 
untied the string, and then pulled and twisted her 
curls till she was tired of that; at last she got up 
and going to the table began to pile up the books 
that lay there as high as she could. She had 
raised the pile but a little way, before it came 
tumbling down, and many of the heavy books fell 
on the floor, making a great noise. Her mother 
then desired her to replace them and find some 
quieter amusement. 

Seeing Sarah locked rather puzzled as to what 
she should next do, I called her to me and asked 
her if she could remember any thing the minister 
had said at church. She looked in my face with 
a little surprise, and then said, ‘‘ You mean the 
text, don’t you? It was in the 16th chapter of 
John and the 17th verse.” 

‘* No,” said I, ‘‘ I mean the sermon.” 

‘TI never listen to the sermon; that is for the 
grown up ladies and gentlemen.” 

** But don’t you suppose Mr. B. meant that all 
those little girls and boys that were in the pews 
should listen to him too?” 

‘* Why, I never think of understanding the ser- 
mon.” 

‘*What do you do then, while the rest are all 
learning something good or new about the Bible 
and God?” 

**Oh, I don’t know—sometimes I prick paper, 
and sometimes I write on my slate, and sometimes 


I count the pews, and the ladies’ bonnets; and if 


Joseph, Samuel and Jonah. You may read how 
good Jeremiah was put into a dark dungeon, when 
he sunk almost up to his neck. in mud and filth, 
and how a kind man went to the King and got 
permission to take him out for fear he should die, 
and a great many cthers. 

Do not read this, little James or Mary, and go 
away and forget all about it; but think of it, and 
try to practice upon it.. And above all, do not for- 
get that the same great and good Being who takes 
care of you when you are asleep and awake and sees 
you always, says, ‘‘ ye shall keep my Sabbaths 
and reverence my sanctuaries—I am the Lord.” 
You will find it in the 26th chapter of Leviticus and 
2d verse. Rouru. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 


WONDERFUL DELIVERANCE OF AN INFANT FROM 
THE TALONS OF AN EAGLE. 

The following interesting account of the deliverance of an 
infant ftom the talons of an eagle, we extract from the 
“ WaLpENSsIAN RzsearcHeEs ”’ of the Rev. Mr. Gilly: 

‘* A peasant,” says he, ‘‘ with his wife and three 
children, had taken up his summer quarters in a 
chalet, and was depasturing his flocks on one side 
of the rich Alps, which overhang the river. Dur- 
ance. The oldest boy was an idiot, about eight 
years of age, the second was five years old, and 
dumb, and the youngest was an infant. It se 


happened that the infant was left one morning im 


it'is warm I go to sleep.” 





and frolic with. One of them, the oldest, whose 


I talked with her for some time, and told her 








charge of his brothers, and the three had rambled 
to seme distance from the chalet before they were 
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missed. When the mother went in search of the 
little wanderers, she found the two elder, but could 
discover no traces of the baby. The idiot boy 
seemed to be in a transport of joy, while the dumb 
child displayed every symptom of alarm and terror. 
In vain did the terrified parent endeavor to collect 
what had become of the lost infant. ‘The antics of 
the one, and the fright of the other explained noth- 
ing. The dumb boy was almost bereft of his 
senses, while the idiot appeared to have acquired 
an unusual degree of mirth and expression. He 
danced about, laughed, and made gesticulations, 
as if he were imitating the action of one, who had 
caught up something of which he was fond, and 
hugged it to his heart. This, however, was of 
some slight comfort to the poor woman, for she 
imagined that some acquaintance had fallen in 
with the children, and had taken away the infant. 
But the day and night wore away, and no tidings 
of the lost child. On the morrow, when the pa- 
rents were pursuing their search, an eagle flew 
over their heads, at the sight of which the idiot 
renewed his antics, and the dumb boy clung to his 
father with the shrieks of anguish and affright. 
The horrible truth then burst upon their minds, 
that the miserable infant had been carried off in 
the talons of a bird of prey:—and that the half- 
witted elder brother was delighted at his riddance 
of an object of whom he was so jealous, 

On the morning in which the accident happened 
an Alpen yager, 

Whose jey was in the wilderness—to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s fop,”’ 

had been watching near an eagle’s nest, under the 
hope of shooting the bird upon her return to her 
eyry. After waiting in all the anxious persever- 
ance of a true sportsman, he beheld the monster 
slowly winging her way towards the rock, behind 
which he was concealed. Imagine his horror, 
when, upon her nearer approach, he heard the 
cries and distinguished the figure of an infant in 
her fatal grasp. In an instant his resolution was 
formed,—to fire at the bird at all hazards, the 
moment she should alight upon her nest, and rather 
to kill the child, than leave it to be torn to pieces 
by the horrid devourer. With a silent prayer and 
a steady aim, the mountaineer poised his rifle. 
The ball went directly through the head or heart 
of the eagle, and in a minute afterwards, this gal- 
lant hunter of the Alps had the unutterable delight 
of snatching the child from the nest, and bearing 
it away in triumph. It was dreadfully wounded 
by the eagle’s talons in one of its arms and sides, 
but not mortally, and within twenty-four hours 
after it was first missed, he had the satisfaction of 
restoring it to its mother’s arms.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GHOSTS. 

All children, I suppose, have heard of Ghosts; 
but few have proper ideas about them. Their 
nurses or injudicious parents have probably told 
them absurd stories about Ghosts to frighten them 
into silence or better conduct. I think it is not 
right to try to make children stop crying or behave 
better, by telling them anything that is not true; 
but for all that, it is a great deal worse for chil- 
dren to be bad; and after the readers of the Com- 
panion have read this article, I hope they will not 
suppose it contains any excuse for their bad con- 
duct. Many people believe the absurd stories 
about Ghosts which they tell to children. The 
are quite as much to be pitied as the children 
whom they frighten, for they are themselves quite 
as much scared. 

The common idea about Ghosts is, that they are 
spirits who go about in dark places and appear to 
people when alone. They are sometimes thought 
to be the souls of persons who have died, and are 
supposed to have a peculiar liking for old and 
large and uninhabited houses. And such houses 
are said to be haunted: that is, a Ghost lives in 
them and makes strange noises in the dead of night, 














afier people have generally gone tobed. Observe, 
Ghosts are never supposed to be seen or heard 
until after dark, and generally not till all is still— 
nor are inhabited houses, unless very large and 
old ever suppused to harbor them—and commonly 
too, let it be remembered, it is only those who are 
either guilty of some secret crime, or else in some 
affliction, who think they see or hear Ghosts. I 
will now tell a story—a true one. 

Last winter my wife was sick with the con- 
sumption, and, as is common in that disease, her 
friends had little hope of her recovery. I was 
living then at her father’s house. It was an old 
fashioned, large house, quite retired from tne vil- 
lage. My father-in-law and mother-in-law were 
old people, and all their children had married and 
left them, and they were very glad to have me 
bring my wife, their youngest daughter, home to 
them whenshe was taken sick. We four and a 
servant girl were all who lived in the house, and 
there were several rooms in the upper part of the 
house which were seldom visited. My wife re- 
quired a great deal of attention, and I used to sit 
up late to wait on her. Her mother loved her 
very much, and used to lie awake for hours fre- 
quently, thinking about her suffering daughter. 

There was a great deal of snow and rain last 
winter. In many places the frequent thaws and 
freezings converted the snow which -covered the 
ground into one thick mantle of solid ice. Now 
every one knows that when the ground is covered, 
with snow or any thing else, it does not become 
much frozen; ice too, and snow usually melts fast- 
er at the bottom than at the top. This any ob- 
serving child may learn. Of course, if there is a 
space between the ice and ground, the ice will 
have a tendency to fall to the ground. Well; 
while sitting up very late nights, | began to hear 
strange sounds—especially after I had suffered the 
fire to go dowr preparatory to covering it up—that 
is, when it was all still—for fire when burning 
makes some noise. After hearing these sounds 
several nights in succession, I used to lie awake 
studying out’ the cause of them, and of course I 
heard them all the more. My wife too heard them 
and used to ask me what they were, and as I was 
then unable to give a satisfactory answer, they 
troubled her greatly, and as fear is contagious, I 
confess I was troubled too, though I am not apt to 
be about such things; but sleep and daylight 
would generally dissipate our fears. .The matter 
was mentioned one morning at breakfast, when it 
appeared my mother had heard the same unac- 
countable sounds. I ought to have said they were 
like sudden and heavy strokes upon a distant part 
of the house. Sometimes there was a little jar 
felt, and sometimes a noise followed like that of an 
iron ball rolling on the floor. My mother had 
hitherto tried to persuade herself that the noise 
somehow was in our room, knowing that I sat up 
late and might be called up in the night. But 
when this fancy was dispelled, her agitation and 
that of my wife can hardly be imagined. They 
thought it a premonition of death in the family. 

They could not eat any more breakfast. I con- 
fess, again, that I felt a sympathetic superstition; 
but it was day-light (a great helper to one’s phi- 
losophy in such matters) and as I saw the impor- 
tance of putting on courage, I told them there was 
some cause for it, and began to divert them by 
asking questious about the rooms which were sel- 
dom visited, but could not satisfy myself all at 
once. The fact of the earth being encrusted with 
ice suggested a very rational solution, which I at 


Y|once brought to the test, by examining the fields 


adjacent, when I found that the ice was cracked 
in every direction, and occasionally there were 
fissures which I could easily conceive, when they 
occurred, must have occasioned a jarring little 
less than a very slight earthquake. The explana- 
tien was satisfactory to all. My mother could 
now sleep, untortured with the idea that some 
spiritual messenger was giving this dark intima- 
tion of her daughter’s departure; and my wife was 
enabled to give her thoughts more profitably to 


ee d : ii —— 
remaining days in greater peace, and * 
with far more consolation from faith in he y a 
than she could have done, had not this euperatiann 
about the premonition been so promptly and itton 
factorily dissipated. — 


I have no doubt but all superstitions 
ed houses might be easily mn to — Raunt 
About seeing Ghosts—men say 
lieve their eyes ;” but if their ears 
why not their eyes? 





“they must be- 
may be deceived, 
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From the Sabbath Schoor Fisiter. 
THE SERGEANT’S WIFE, 

It was night. The soldiers im both the host 
armies were hushed in quiet slumbers, and 
sound was heard, save the sentinel’s measured 
tread, and occasional cry, ‘‘ All’s well.” 

A muffled form approached. “ Whe comes 
there?” demanded the sentinel. “A frieng » 
answered a timid voice softly. “ Advance,” sai 
the sentinel, ‘‘ and give the parole.” The same 
soft and timid voice said, ‘‘ Love.” * Love?” re. 
plied the sentinel, ‘‘ Love is not the parole; yoy 
cannot pass; it would be more than my life is worth 
to let you pass.” ‘‘ Indeed!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ it’s cruel not to Jet a sergeant’s wife pass to 
take, perhaps, a last farewell of her husband, | 
beseech you, Sir, let me pass. The battle, you 
know, is expected to-morrow; it may be the last 
night I can ever spend in my husband’s company; 
and I have travelled forty miles to see him,” 
‘*No more. I can’t let you pass.” ‘ Nay, Sir 
but hear me one moment. Have you a wife that 
loves you with all her heart? If she should leave 
her babes, and walk forty miles just to see you the 
night before a battle, and .””  ** Pass, friend 
—all’s well! ” 

Follow that fond, devoted heart to her husband's 
pillow on the cold ground. He starts to find her 
there, but presses her tenderly to his bosom, and - 
inquires anxiously for the little ones she has left 
behind. They talk of the few fleeting years they 
had spent together in wedded love, before war had 
dragged him from his home; and the wife weeps 
bitterly, as she thinks of the morrow. 

The hours of night steal hastily away. The 
dawn forces Laura to bid her husband farewell; 
and, as she retires with his fondest messages for 
the little ones at home, the signal is given for the 
soldiers to prepare for battle. 

It was, indeed, her last farewell. She withdrew, 
but lingered near the scene, and watched froma 
a neighboring hill, every movement of the two ar- 
mies, till the battle ceased and all was quiet once 
more. The shades of night hang in gloom over 
the battle ground, and forbid all search for the 
wounded, the dying, or the dead. Morn ap 
proaches; and, with its earliest dawn, Laura, with 
a throbbing heart, wanders over that field of 
slaughter to see if she can discover the father of 
her babes among the slain. Alas! it is too true. 
There he lies, all covered with gore. She sinks 
upon his bosom in a swoon, and rises no more. 

Children, what if that father, that mother had 
been your own? ‘Teacher, what shall save you 
and yours from a similar fate? Blessed be God, 
for the Gospel of peace! Send its peaceful princi- 
ples through the world, and wars shall be no more. 

Cuitpren’s Peace TRAcHER. 














THE NURSERY. 














Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER TO LITTLE CHARLES. 

Now the ground is covered with snow you can 
no longer play in the garden, or with other little 
boys in the street. You must amuse yourself 
with your books and with your brothers and sisters 
in the house. 

Little children, sometimes when at play, pet- 
plex and trouble their kind mother, who is busily 
engaged, by hurting their little brother, who is not 








old enough to take care of himself; or perhaps 


;they hurt each other in their play, use unkind 
preparing for death, and doubtless spent her few' words and even are so naughty, as to get angry 
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and strike a dear sister, because she has removed 
some playthings, or said something to offend him. 
My dear little boy, whenever you have this feel- 
ing, will you remember who sees you at all times, 
and saw your hand raised to strike your little sis- 
ter, whom God has given you to play with, and 
will be displeased with you, for this naughty ac- 
tion. Your kind parents have often told you that 
it is wrong and displeasing to God. Do you for- 
et it? Let me tell you, that there are many 
children, who have no father or mother to teach 
them that it is wrong, and that God sees them and 
will punish them for such wicked actions. You 
should be very thankful, that you have kind friends 
to provide for you, and brothers and sisters to 
make you happy. If you will try to be kind in fu- 
ture, I will tell you a story, ofa very good little boy. 
His name was Henry. When he was but five 
ears old, he would take his littlé brother and sis- 
ter by the hand and walk to school, almost a mile. 
If his sister happened to fall dowa by the way, 
(which she was very likely to do, as she was a 
very little girl) he would help her up, and say 
“have you hurt you, Lucy?” He would gather 
flowers and do all he could to please her. When 
at play, if his sister wanted his plaything, he 
would cheerfully give it, saying ‘‘ that he could do 
without it.” Little Henry lived in this way, 
treating every person kindly, and gained the love 
and approbation of all who knew him. Just as he 
entered his sixth year, he was seized with. the 
croup and died after a few days illness. He was 
patient and happy under all his sufferings. The 
day before his death, he called his brothers and 
sisters to his bed-side, took them by the hand and 
told them they must be good children, love and 
obey God, be kind to each other and obedient to 
their parents, then the Saviour would love them and 
take them to live with him, when they come to die. 
My little boy, do you wish to go to Heaven, 
where good little Henry is? Then you must be 
d, and never treat your brothers and sisters 
otherwise than kind. When you have any wicked 
feeling in your heart, think of Henry, and remem- 
ber what he said on his death bed, and I hope you 
will be a very good boy. Virernia. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CRUEL MOTHER. 

As I was opening my shutters, one cold Sabbath 
morning, I saw a little girl about three or four 
years of age struggling hard to ascend a little emi- 
nence which led to an abode of poverty, intempe- 
rance and crime. The ground was covered with 
ice, the wind was blowing with violence, and the 
cald was almost overpowering. 

_ It was impossible for the poor child to stand up- 
right, and she was compelled to creep along upon 
the ice, while she held in one hand a small tin 
kettle which might perhaps hold two or three gills. 
I had often seen this dear child, with the same 
vessel, coming from a neighboring grocery, whith- 

_@ she had been sent to procure gin for her 
wretched parents. I had no doubt but it was for 
this purpose that she had been thus early roused 
up, and notwithstanding the sacredness of the day, 
she had been sent out to procure another portion 
of ‘liquid fire,” to feed the flames of contention, 
which were ever raging in that tenement of woe. 

Alas, alas! how many Christian parents there 
are who indulge themselves in laying in*bed a 
kitle longer than usual, on the Sabbath morning ; 
and how many children of Christlan parents, think 
them cruel, because they do not indulge them to 
waste the sacred hours of rest in sloth and indo- 
lence, but require them to rise early to prepare 
for the Sabbath school: But this little girl knew 
nothing of Sabbath schools; her cruel mother did 
hot wish to send her there; she thought her quite 
too young to go, although the teacher would 





but to obtain that which will destroy both body and 
soul forever. 


My dear readers, do you ever think your pa- 
rents unkind because they awake you a little ear- 
lier, on the Sabbath, than on any other days? Or 
do you sometimes feel very sleepy, and find it 
hard work to get up and wish much to slumber a 
few moments longer? oh then, think of this little 
girl, This is a true story, it occurred just as I 
have told you, before my own window! Now, for 
a moment, contrast her condition with your own. 
Your kind parents meet you with smiles, perhaps 
a morning kiss, a cheerful fire is blaziag on the 
hearth, you have already put on your clean, com- 
fortable apparel, your nice, warm breakfast is 


it, you are ready for that blessed place the Sab- 
bath school. There you learn of Jesus Christ 
and the way to heaven. But what, think you, 
will this dear gir! learn of Jesus Christ; ah, noth- 
ing but to profane his name; and of heaven she 
hears nothing; but of the dark world of woe, she 
often hears, for her parents often wish each other 
there! 

My dear, dear readers, will you not bless God 
for giving you kind parents; will you not strive in 


make them happy? 


make every exertion to become wise and good? 
M. B. S. 


A SABBATH SCHOLAR IN AN INFIDEL FAMILY. 





years ago, I witnessed in the city of 


ing interesting circumstance. 


ty. 
some extent persecuted the Church. 


heart and renew a right spirit within me.” 


prayed so. 


a new train of thought. 


bly be lost. 


del. 


pray for our Sunday Schools?—Gambier, O. Obs. 


waiting for you, and when you have partaken of 


all things to obey them; to please them; and to 
And will you not, more and 
more, prize the Sabbath day, and the Sabbath 
school; and love your dear, anxious teachers, and 


When on my way to this state, some seven 
, New 
York, the baptism of two elderly persons, a gentle- 
man and his lady, who had grown grey in infideli- 
ty, and who ascribed their conversion to the follow- 


It ought, perhaps, to be remarked that the gen- 
tleman had been among the most respectable 
lawyers in that part of the State, and had retired 
from the profession on a very independent proper- 
He had all his life been a sceptic and had to 


As he was sitting in his parlor one day, perusing 
a newspaper, he observed his grand or adopted 
child, a Sunday School Scholar, and only seven 
years of age, clasp her hands as she walked across 
the room and pray with great earnestness; ‘‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner—create in me a clean 
Can 
the child be conscious of sin, said he to himself, 
and he called to her and enquired of her why she 
‘* Because Pa, my heart tells me that 
I am asinner.” The interesting incident induced 
He was led to view man 
as a sinner, and to see that with whatever justice 
innocence might look for a reward of virtue at the 
hands of God, guilt could not, and that, therefore, 
if man is not saved by a Saviour he must inevita- 
The delightful consequence was, that 
he was ultimately converted and made the happy 
instrument of the conversion of his lady, of whom 
he had in the days of his scepticism made an infi- 
The child belonged to a Sunday School that 
was favored with the constant prayers of the church 
with which it was connected, and shall we not 





BREARNING. 


though somewhat reluctantly, retired, and in a 
short time produced the following soliloquy :— 


ON NOTHING. 
O dear! O dear! again comes composition day, 
but I have nothing written. My teacher says that 
I may write on ‘‘Nothing,” and surely it is all that 
I have to commence with. It is true that I am 
not destitute of thoughts, but how to get them on 
paper is the difficulty. Well, ‘‘ J will try.” Dr. 
Hawes says “‘ that will perform wonders;’’ and I 
am certain that it will be a wonder if I get a com- 
position written. 
But nothing! what is nothing? I wish I could 
describe it. There isa little figure called nothing, 
or nought, used in ciphering, which is of some 
considerable importance. By the right placing of 
it, I can increase whole numbers, or decrease 
decimals. This little figure by itself is of no value, 
and is often called ‘‘nothing.” But it is used by 
mathematicians, philosophers, and astronomers, 
and in their hands means something. 
If a person had a note, and the amount was 
specified only in figures, which should read $999, 
and I should only annex this little nothing, it would 
read $9990, making a difference of eight thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-one dollars! So much for 
nothing, as it relates to figures. ~ 
There is another idea which I have thought of— 
I have heard that some persons began life with 
‘*nothing,”’ but by patience and industry, they 
have risen to wealth and respectability. 
If I persevere, I shal] be able to finish a com- 
position. Well, I began with ‘‘ nothing,” and I 
have got so many lines written. I will try not to 
be discouraged again. S. E. M. 





PARENTAL. | 





From the Mother’s Magazine. 

INSTEAD OF THY FATHERS SHALL BE THY CHIEL- 
DREN. 

It was a morning of no ordinary interest, when 
the first born, a daughter of twelve yeurs, was to 
leave home, with all its endearments, to go to 
spend many months at school in a distant city. 
To be deprived of the affectionate care and kind- 
ness of parents, and in its stead surrounded by the 
unfeeling, scrutinizing, and cruel remarks, of the 
little world of self-sufficiency and inexperince 
upon whose stage she was now to enter, filled the 
mother’s heart with what none but mothers feel, 
and she improved the few moments left, while 
waiting for the call of the stage, to say to her 
child, ‘‘ You think Mahasa thousand unnecessary 
fears for you perhaps, but you will hereafter know 
otherwise. I have still a word to say about the 
choice of companions. We, my dear, (and I 
would hope all other Christian parents,) have 
given you and all our children to God—you are a 
dedicated thing—and now you are going among 
those who have not been thus devoted, but among 
those who have been taught at home to think much 
more of being prepared to devote themselves to the 
shrine of fashionable etiquette, through a course 
of gayety in the higher circles, where they are ex- 
pected to shine. What I wish of my child is, that 
she should treat all these with kindness and mark- 
ed politeness, in all things—but, court not intima- 
cy. Your own observations wil] soon lead you to 
discover those, whose home education compares 
with your own—whose parents are pious, and 
their children modest end diligent in their ap- 








From the New York Weekly Messenger. 
WRITING COMPOSITION. 


Central District School, in Hartford, Conn. 





gladly have called for her. But she could call 
er up, young as she was, and send her awa 
alone much, very much earlier than children go 
to the Sabbath school, not for the good of her soul, 


her what subject she could write upon. 


and write on ‘ Nothing.’” 


The following was written by a small girl in the 
After 
having for a long time invoked the muses to her 
aid, in producing a composition on the subject 
which had been chosen for her class, she at length 
yielded to feelings of despondency, and petitioned 
to be excused from the task. Her teacher asked 
** Noth- 


jing,”’ was the honest reply. ‘‘ Then goto your seat 


plication to the business of school;—with such, 
you will find it safe and pleasant to associate.”’ 
Not long after the departure of this dear one, 
her father came into her mother’s apartment, and 
with a sorrewful countenance, said, ‘ My dear, 
we have sent our child to the wrong place; there 
is a revival in the school at W., where we talked 
of sending her; I am afraid we thought it would 
be a little more fashionable to send her to H; * all 
these things are against us;’” and he wept, 
‘* God is able to cause a revival in that school also,” 





She then submissively, 


said the trembling mother. ‘‘I know He can,” 
said the weeping father, ‘‘ but I do not know that 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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he will, in answer to our selfish prayers.” ‘* We 
are to trust, and not to know,’ she replied; and 
they mingled their prayers and tears in sacred 
silence. ‘ 

Weeks passed away, and the family, who had 
for many months mourned fora young son of three 
years, were repeatedly called to notice the hand 
of God, in the deaths of several highly valued 
Christian friends, and at last the grandmother on 
the maternal side. In view of all this, the mother 
remarked to her husband, ‘‘ Our friends are all 
gathering ‘on the other side of death,’ and I long 
to follow.” ‘‘ Nothing now seems to demand our 
care as much as these little ones, for whom our 
fathers and mothers have made so many prayers,” 
gaid the kind husband; and he left her to attend 
the funeral of their mother in adistanttown. Left 
to her own solitary musings, that precious declara- 
tion, ‘‘ instead of thy fathers shall be thy children,” 
seemed as if suddenly presented for her consola- 
tion, and was met with, ‘‘ Yes, I know it; I should 
indeed be a lonely being on earth, in the midst of 
all these desolations, were it not that God has 
blest us with dear children,” and she pressed the 
babe more closely to her bosom. ‘‘ Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children,” again passed 
before her mind. ‘‘ Yes, | know God has prom- 
ised this, and I will rejoice that all my old friends 
have at length found rest in heaven.” Again, 
(and she unconsciously repeated aloud and alone, ) 
‘Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children.” 
The door opened, and a servant presented a letter, 
in the well known hand of the absent daughter, 
who thus informed her mother, that she had chosen 
companions strictly according to her wishes; that 
she had found among them those who often met 
to pray for their Christless companions, and that, 
hoping she had given her heart away to God, since 
she had bcen a member of the school, she belonged to 
thas praying circle. ‘The father soon returned to 
hear the joyful news, and to learn with the happy 
mother, that the promise of God to Christian pa- 
rents, sliould lead them to expect the conversion of 
their children, when their pious fathers and mothers 
are removed to the church above. 


4. 
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wn a Correspondent.| 
A SCENE OFF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


The ship in which I sailed in her: voyage to the 
Gulf of Mexico, had arrived among the West India 
islands. It was during the period when American 
commerce suffered so much from-the pirates who in- 
fested those seas. The island of Cuba stretched 
along on the left, with its towering mountains, clothed 
with verdure, and presenting a beautiful contrast with 
the wide waste of waters out of which they seemed 
to rise. The warmth of that sultry latitude rendered 
a night’s sojourn in the cabin not the most pleasant, 
and I hastened at early dawn, to a favorite place 
upon the quarter deck. The sun never shone: more 
pleasantly on the land and the sea. ‘The sea, at the 
passing of a pleasant breeze, was dancing in silver 
ripples beneath his rays; and the land was rejoicing, 
as its verdant bosom was blessed with the “light and 
heat thereof.” 

At some distance to the windward was a rakish sus- 
picious looking .vesse}, sailing in a similar direction 
with ourselves, but steering in sucha manner as ere 
long to fall in with us. Asvern and rapidly approach- 
ing, we descried yet another sei}, An hour brought 
her fairly up to view, dashing over the sea like a fly- 
ing fish, crowded with men, and Pressing upon us 
with a speed that set allhope of escape at defiance. 

She was soon so near that you might have cast a bis- 


cuit upon her deck, and we expected that kind of salu- 


‘tation, which is usual with robbers upon the deep. 


In this respect, however, we were most agreeably dig- 


appointed. 


we made, we learned that our pursuer was a Patriot 
Privateer, cruising against the royalist Spaniards, and 


was hovering at this time upon the Cuba coast in 
quest of spoil. 


‘** Yonder,” said the captain, pointing to the suspi- 
cious vessel above noticed, “isa pirate, you need not 
be troubled, we will take care of him, good morning.” 
As she swept rapidly past us, we soon saw the smoke 
and heard the sound of her cannon. Resistance was 
vain. _We saw the surrender—the pirates prisoners, 
their vessel stripped of every thing valuable, and, as 
finishing the scene, saw her set on fire. We saw the 
dark volumes of smoke bursting from her decks, and 


at length, her blackened hulk sunk into the bosom of 
the sea. 


Thus were the spoilers spoiled. We could not 
but recognise that kind Providence that had prevent- 
ed our falling into the hands of rapacious and bloody 
men. Wecould not but reflect too, how fearfully 
are the ordinary perils of the sea augmented by 
ruffians who occasionally roam upon itssurface. But 
we rejoice in the belief that he who holds its waters in 
* the hollow of his hand,” shall yet give the impress 
of rigteousness even to “‘ the abundance of the sea.” 
There shall come an end to the crimes which have 
augmented its terrors, and all who roam upon its roll- 
ing waters shall be the cordial worshippers of Him 
who has formed the sea and the dry land. X. 








POETRY. 











TWENTY-TWO. 

I’m twenty-two—I’m twenty-two— 
They gaily give me joy, 

As if I should be glad to hear 
That | was less a boy. 

They do not know how carelessly 
Their words have given pain, 

To one whose heart would leap to be 
A happy boy again. 


I had a light and careless heart 
When this brief year began, 

And then I pray’d that I might be 
A grave and perfect man. 

The world was like a blessed dream, 
Of joyous coming years— 

I did not know its manliness 
Was but to wake in tears. 


A change has.on my spirit come, 
I am forever sad; 

The light has all departed now 
My early feelings had; 

I us’d to love the morning grey, 
The twilight’s quiet deep, 

But now like shadows on the sea, 
Upon my thoughts they creep. 


And love was like a holy star, 
Wher this brief year was young, 
And my whole worship of the sky 
On one sweet ray was flung; 
But worldly things have come between, 
And shut it from my sight, 
And though the star shines purely yet, 
I mourn its hidden light. 


And fame! I bent to it the knee, 
Aud bow't'to it my brow, 

And it is like a coal upon 
My living spirit now— 

But when I pray’d for burniug fire 
To touch the soul I bow’d, 

I did not know the lightning’s flash 
Would come in such a cloud. 


Ye give me joy!’ Is it because 
, _ Another year has fled !— 

That I am farther from my youth, 
And nearer to the dead ?— 

Is it because my cares have come?— 
My happy boyhood o’er?— 

Because the visions I have lov’d 
Will visit'me no more? 

Oh, tell me not that ye are glad? 
I cannot smile it back; 

Pve found no flower, and seen no light 
On manhood’s weary track. 

My love is deep—ambition deep— 





It was a friendly voice that cried “what ship is 


And heart and mind will on— 
But love is fainting hy the way, 





that?” And, by the reply to a similar inquiry which 


* And fame consumes ere won. 


Roy. 





VARIETY. 





The Merchants from Gilead, 

After the brothers of Joseph had cast him into a 
pit, they sat down to eat bread. It is very likely that 
all of them, except Reuben, wished to leave him 
there to perish. But while they were eating, a com- 

any of men came'along the road on their way to 
Bese. They had with them a quantity of spices, of 
different kinds, and valuable oils or gums, such as 
balsam and myrrh, which they had brought from 
Gilead, and were carrying to sell in Egypt. Mer- 
chants in those days did not often carry their mer- 
chandise in wagons. They had not such hard, wide 
roads through every part of the country as we have; 
and they used to pack their goods in large bundles, 
and place them on the backs of camels. Each camel 
could carry a load of more than six hundred pounds, 
and travel at the rate of thirty miles aday. It wag 
such a company as this, I suppose, that Joseph’s 
brothers saw, and to whom they sold him for twenty 
pieces of silver. They took Jose; h with them tw 
Egypt, where they sold him to one of the king’s offi- 
cers, and no doubt at a much higher price than they 
gave for him. Wecan scarcely imagine more cruel 
and wicked conduct towards a brother than this treat- 
ment of Joseph, and we should never think of it with- 
out determining to watch our feelings towards our 
own brothers and sisters, and indeed towards all 
mankind, lest we should become guilty of envy, neg- 
lect, or unkindness. I remember hearing a little girl 
often say that the great duty of life is love, lave, love; 
and in this way we may express the commandment 
of our Saviour, to love the Lord with all our heart, 
and soul, and strength; and our neighbor as ourselves, 
Youth's Friend. 





A Juvenile Temperance Man. 

A few evenings since, whilst walking along Broome 
street, I overheard the following conversation between 
a father and son, the latter a boy some ten or twelve 
years old. 
Approaching a grocery, (not a temperance gro- 
cery, but a place where rum is sold,) the father ob- 
served to his son, “I must stop here a moment I be- 
lieve.” 
Son. No, papa, let us vt stop, *tis so cold. Let 
us get home as soon as we can. 
Father. But Iam thirsty, and must stop here to 
drink. 

Son. We shall soon get home, and tea will be ready 
th 


en. : 

Father. I will be out again in a moment. . 

Son. No,.don’t papa, don’t stop now. 

Father. Hush your noise till I come out again. 
The little lad here grew desperate, and seizm 
hold of his father’s hand, and pulling it, cried ‘* Oh 
papa, don’t stop here, mamma will cry again if you 
do.” The father who had not yet lost all sense of 
feeling, yielded to his little son’s entreaties, and they 
both went on homeward together. 

Does not the conduct of this little boy speak vol- 
umes for the cause of temperance? To the youth of 
our own country, we must look for sober, industrious 
men to supply the places of the present race of 
drunkards, who are soon to leave the stage. And 
when we behold in the rising generation such power- 
ful advocates for temperance, we feel assured, that, 
ere long, our land must become emphatically, the 
**Jand of steady habits.” J. E.S 


Evangelist. ] New York, Dee. 30, 1836. 


The Pious Mother. 

As I was returning home one evening, from an 
afflicted family, at the hour of midnight, I saw a man 
lying on the pavement asleep. I awoke him, and in- 
quired why he did not go home. ‘“ Home! I have 
no home,” said he. I inquired where he had last 
stayed: he told me, and I followed him to the place, 
where I learned that he was a,slave to that damning 
vice—intemperance. The man visited me afterwards 
at my request, and I endeavored, in various ways, te 
awaken a sense of sin in his mind, and bring him @ 
repentance. My efforts were without the least suc- 
cess, till I inquired of him if he had ever knelt in 
prayer: if his mother had never taught him the way 
to Christ? His moistening eye and quivering lips 
could no longer hold in the strong current of his soul— 
“ Stop, stop,” he cried, you kill me, these thoughts 
are all that keep me from killing myself.» And so] 
have no doubt it was. ‘*The dread of serra 
after death,” which his mother had put into his min 
in childhood, or rather which she had awakened, 
fastened so deep that it could not be eradicated, re- 
strained him in all his wanderings, haunted him in 
his crimex, and possibly the day of judgment may re- 








veal that it has restored. him to virtue and brought 
him te heaven.—Rev. Mr. M’Cartee. 
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